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NATION#OTHER NEW SHOWS & EVENTS 
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BUY AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOV. 25-DEC. 1 








Selling Art 


To Americans 


SINCE 1902 


Feet oldest art magazine is proud of its thirty-nine year record 

of presenting art to our fellow-citizens. It is also proud of the fact that 
it carries more art and antique advertising than any other publication 

*” in the world. Below are the dealers in the United States who have pre- bk 
sented their merchandise to Americans in the advertising columns of The 
Art News during the past year. We commend the patronage and interest of 
our readers to these dealers whose integrity we can recommend. We hope 
many more dealers in this country will be added to this list in the coming 
months and we extend to all American dealers a sincere invitation to become 
more active in the promotion of their business, not only for the sake of their 
pocketbooks, but for the furtherance and protection of a culture in America 
that must live and progress if we, as Americans, are to remain Americans. 


A. C. A. Gallery 
N. M. Acquavella Galleries 
L. Alavoine & Co. 
Argent Galleries 
Arden Gallery 
Artists Gallery 
Art Trading Co. 
Babcock Galleries 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery 
Berry-Hill 
Bignou Gallery 
Bland Gallery 

+ * Bonestell Gallery 
Buchholz Galleries 
Butler Galleries 
Carroll Carstairs 
Ralph M. Chait 
Chao Ming Chen 
Contemporary Arts 
Downtown Gallery 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Durlacher Brothers 
Duveen Brothers 
Ferargil Gallery 
Fifteen Gallery 
460 Park Ave. Gallery 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
French Art Gallery 
French & Co. 
Ginsburg & Levy 
Grand Central Art Galleries 
Grant Studios 
Harlow, Keppel & Co. 
Marie Harriman Gallery 
Hartveld Galleries 








Jacob Hirsch 
Josephine Howell 
International Studio Art Corp. 
Dikran G. Kelekian, Inc. 
Kende Galleries 
Kent-Costikyan 
Kleemann Galleries 
M. Knoedler & Co. 
John Levy Galleries 
Julien Levy Galleries 
Lincoln Galleries 
Lilienfeld Galleries 
Adolph Loewi 

C. T. Loo & Co. 
Julius Lowy 

Macbeth Gallery 
Pierre Matisse 
Jacques Marchais, Inc. 
MeMillen Inc. 

Elinor Merrell 
Midtown Galleries 
Milch Galleries 
Montross Gallery 
Morgan Gallery 
Morton Gallery 
Museum Silver Shop 
J. B. Neumann 
Newhouse Galleries 
Nierendorf Galleries 
Number 10 Gallery 

A. Olivotti & Co. 
James St. L. O’Toole 
Orrefors Galleries 
Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Frank Partridge, Inc. 
Georgette Passedoit 


* 








Perls Galleries 

Persian Antique Gallery 
Plaza Art Galleries 
Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries 
Robinson Galleries 

H. F. Sachs, Inc. 

St. Etienne Galleries 
Scalamandre Silks 
Schaeffer Galleries 

Scott & Fowles 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries 
Schoenemann Galleries * 
Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
Charles Sessler 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries 
Silo’s 

Starbuck & Hunt 

Marie Sterner Galleries 
Studio Guild 

Arthur Sussel 

Tonying & Co. 

Uptown Gallery 

Valentine Gallery 
Vendome Gallery 

James Vigeveno 

Wakefield Galleries 
Walker Galleries 
Parish-Watson & Co. 
Weyhe Gallery 

Whyte Galleries 
Wildenstein & Co. 
Yamanaka & Co. 

Howard Young Galleries 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES : INC 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET *- NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 








Public Sale Friday, December 6 at 8:15 and Saturday, December 7 at 2:30 


EMINENT PAINTINGS BY EARLY MASTERS 
SIX RARE GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 


CHINESE ART +¢ FURNITURE 


¢ TEXTILES AND RUGS 


Property of 


MR and MRS JOHN E. ALDRED 


Lattingtown, Long Island 


TWENTY-FIVE NOTABLE PAINTINGS 


The Holy Family with S. John and S. Elizabeth 
by ANDREA DEL SARTO, painted about 1515. 


Virgin and Child, S. John and S. Anne in a 
Landscape by Joos van CLeve. From the Prince 
Karl von Hohenzollern and Royal Sigmaringen 
Museum Collections; exhibited at the New York 


World’s Fair, 1939. 


Two Wings of an Altarpiece: Emperor Charle- 
magne and Donors by the MASTER oF THE Mac- 
DALEN LEGEND, painted about 1520. 


Triptych: Madonna and Child with Saints and 
Donors by BERNARD VAN ORLEY. 


Madonna and Child with Two Angels by Mart- 
TEO pi GIOVANNI. From the George A. Hearn 
collection. 


Grisaille Portrait of Peter Paul Rubens by Sir 
ANTHONY VAN Dyck, painted about 1617. 


The Misses Paine by Sir JosHua REYNOLDs, 
P. R. A., painted about 1758-9. 


Portrait of a Boy in Red by Sir THomas Law- 
RENCE, P. R. A. 


Master Kenneth Dixon by Sir WILLIAM BEECHEY, 
R. A. 


And other examples of the early Italian and 
Flemish schools and the British eighteenth cen- 
tury portraitist, as well as a Gilbert Stuart por- 
trait of Washington. 


SIX RARE GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 


Brussels tapestries: The Story of the Prodigal 
Son, circa 1500, embodied in a sumptuous court 
scene. The Triumph of the Chase, circa 1510. 
Companion hangings depicting The Departure 
of Jeanne de France from the Court of Louis 
XII and Anne of Brittany Receiving the Pro- 
posal of Louis XII, both circa 1510. 


Tournai tapestries: The Arcadian Shepherd, 
circa 1485, and an Episode from the Knightly 
Romances, a marriage tapestry, circa 1460. 


OTHER NOTABLE ART PROPERTY 
Including a carved spinach green jade vase 
made to the Imperial order of Ch’ien-lung; two 
K’ang-hsi famille verte club-shaped vases with 
green grounds and a Yung Chéng famille rose 
temple vase and cover with black ground. A 
magnificent antique Fereghan mina khani pal- 
ace carpet. English, French, and Italian carved 
oak and walnut choir stalls, tables, chairs, chests, 
and other furniture. A suit of tilting armor and 
two miniature suits. Velvet window hangings 
and other fine textiles. 








EXHIBITION DAILY FROM SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30 ¢ SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1, FROM 2 TO 5 
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: 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC— Telephone PLaza 3-7573 
Hiram H. Parke, President 


Otto BERNET, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President Lesuize A. Hyam, Vice-President 





Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary & Treasurer 


Telephone: Plaza 3-7573 Cable address: Parkgal 























THE ART NEWS 


WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


First Exhibition in America of 


l6th CENTURY PAINTINGS 


from the 


SCHOOL OF FONTAINEBLEAU 


Until November 30th 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1 























~KNOEDLER 


ANIMAL PORTRAITS 


IN BRONZE 
by 


JUNE HARRAH 


TO NOVEMBER 30th 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON: 
15 Old Bond Street 


PARIS: 
22 Rue des Capucines 


| 
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57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


















“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 

renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 

Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 

unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to con 
sult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 










For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 





Owing to additional heavy costs, due to War, all rates of sale 
commission are increased by 2), per cent, as of August 31st, 1940. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 8177 Cables: “Christsart, Piccy, London” 
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L. ALAVOINE & Co. 


Interior Decorations 


Furniture, Tapestries 


Objets dart 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


42 AVENUE KLEBER 


Paris 





EARLY 


CHINESE ART 
JADES 
BRONZES 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 


AX 
YAMANAKA & CO. 


INC. 
680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Collage of Views of the Art Week Exhibition at the American Fine 
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circumstances must any actual works of art be sent to the magazine, nor will opinions or 
valuations be given. 


By Appointment to H. M. The King of Egypt 
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Exhibiting 
The finest collection of Antique 
Gold Snuff Boxes, Watches, Jewels, 


precious Miniature Musical Objects 
and FABERGE collectors’ pieces. 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED 


1 EAST S7TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


iw 


By Appointment 


SPINK 


& SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


Tbe Finest 
Works of Art 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 





Cable Address : SPINK LONDON 





DUVEEN BROTHERS 


720 FIFTH AVENUE 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPES TRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


NEW YORK 








EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


ILLUSTRATING THE RANGE OF AMERICAN PAINTING IN THE ART WEEK EXHIBITIONS: 
“MIRAGE” (ABOVE), A STRIKING OIL BY THE DISTINGUISHED ERNEST FIENE; AND 
A NOTABLE DISCOVERY, “THE BOSTON BOAT” BY THE LESSER KNOWN THEODORE LUX 


EXHIBITED AT THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 
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the EDITOR’S REVIEW 


NATIONAL ART WEEK or NATIONAL 


ryyv©O TELL our readers what National Art 

Week is about seems like preaching a ser- 
mon on the virtues of church-going for the ex- 
clusive benefit of those who are already beneath 
the pulpit to hear it. What is wanted is disputa- 
tion rather than elucidation, candor and not 
sanctimony. That does not mean cynicism. The 
seriousness with which we regard the problem 
Art Week deals with and the motives behind 
its institution is sufficiently demonstrated, we be- 
lieve, in our turning over virtually the entire 
editorial content of this number to the event 
which dominates the week following its publica- 
tion—plus our whole-hearted personal codpera- 
tion in the New York City Council for Art Week. 
But our deep interest in and sincere hope for the 
greatest success of every aspect of the national 
undertaking only strengthen our belief that in 
these columns and on this acutely timely occa- 
sion is there the place for honest mention of 
the real elements of the extremely vital situa- 
tion toward the imperative betterment of which 
Art Week is meant to contribute. 

In fact, the circumstances surrounding the 
origin of this festival week are, considering their 
official parentage, of a refreshing directness and 
honesty of purpose—just as the whole idea from 
start to finish is based on a philosophy so far 
removed from today’s all-too prevalent concept 
of governmental paternalism that we are still 
a little astonished each time we think about it 
President Roosevelt's original message outlining 
the whole plan, which he sent to Francis Henry 
Taylor inviting him to act as National Chair- 
man, stated its purposes without benefit of any 
embroidery, all summed up in the phrase: “It 
is evident that we must find ways of translating 
our interest in American creative expression into 
active popular support expressed terms of pur- 
chase.” And Mr. Taylor replied (both letters are 
reproduced in full and fac-simile on the next 
page) with equal frankness “. . . no solid patron- 
age for art can be established until the people 
at large accept works of art on the same basis 
as ordinary commodities.” 

A noble objective, fairly and squarely faced! 
Now, is Art Week a proper way toward it? 
Maybe, but if it is not, it will not be because 
its instigators are not making use of a character- 
istically American device to attract the attention 
of the American public. We must recall that it 
is an American phenomenon to interpret the 
most august of purposes in a terminology so 
shockingly popular that it always seems as 
though the ideal would be submerged by the 
approach, while exactly the reverse always hap- 
pens. Then we may remember that Art Week is 
but the beginning of a program—and a week in 
which some 28,000 artists and craftsmen through- 
out the country are participating in some 1,500 
sales-exhibitions, many of them in communities 
or in locations that have never dreamed of an art 
exhibition, may but be called an auspicious be- 
ginning for the announced agenda. 

Its further translation into action can only be 
fruitful if the state of the public to which it is 
addressed is taken into account alongside the 
State of the artist it is intended to relieve. In the 


current Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, within the special supplement devoted to 
Art Week, Mr. Taylor has written an extremely 
valuable and important piece on Patronage and 
Responsibility, tracing the evolution of the social 
and economic position of the artist since the 
Middle Ages and up to our own day. He has 
found a varying series of conditions in the 
transition from mediaeval and Early Renais- 
sance times, all leading away from when “.. . the 
practice of art was considered a normal occupa- 
tion. The terms artist and artisan were inter- 
changeable. There was nothing particularly oc- 
cult in the craft of the painter, sculptor and 
architect. The artist had no copyright on the 
human imagination. He had faith in himself but 
at the same time no delutions of grandeur. He 
was an indispensable member of the society of 
his day, whose right to an honest livelihood de- 
pended on his ability and performance.” The 
near end of the historical evolution may be 
quoted more briefly: “Competent authorities be- 
lieve that there are barely one hundred and fifty 
artists in the United States today who earn from 
their art alone more than two thousand dollars 
a year... above all else, the economic crisis of 
the artist has been caused by lack of direct 
patronage and purchase. In a population of 
more than 130,000,000 the gross annual sales of 
contemporary American art average probably 
less than half a million dollars for the entire 
country...” 

But what of the public? Ought we not realize 
the fact that the American people's unwillingness 
to purchase works of art with the same enthusi- 


ART WEAK? 


asm with which it buys automobiles and electric 
ice-boxes is due to conditions so deep-rooted that 
nation-wide publicity and widespread sales ex- 
hibitions are by no means enough to correct 
them. The premise, we believe, should be that 
we have a public not grown up before cathedral- 
portals and in the tradition of great princely art 
collections and their descendants in the bour- 
goisie as is the European public, that most 
Americans hear of art—if they do—only in their 
adolescence and beyond. Thus the barrier is the 
inevitably esoteric character of art to this public 
which is meant to become familiar with it. To 
be sure, there has been a vast development of 
interest and a broadening of the base in the 
last decade. Museums have helped along, and 
with the prevailing keener realization of their 
function they will help still more—yet museums 
remain, willy-nilly, esoterica themselves. The 
lacuna is still there: the unbridged gap between 
art and audience. 

That fully understood as a premise can but 
lead to what is, in our opinion, the only means 
of solution—the artist himself. And it is upon 
the artist and how he has acquitted himself in 
this first test-encounter with the public that the 
spotlight now falls. Alone the artist can make 
art coherent to a national public whose under- 
standing of it will come not from the past or 
tradition, but from living identification with 
men out of its own ranks who are the creators 
of art. This is no mere question of setting prices 
for works of art at which the public can afford 
to buy—though heaven knows that is important 

(Continued on page 16) 


THE ARTIST IN HIS STUDIO: MODERN PHOTOGRAPHIC VERSION OF A TRADITIONAL, 
TIMELY AND SYMBOLIC THEME, SHOWING YASUO KUNIYOSHI BEFORE HIS EASEL 


PHOTO: 


YAVNO 


THE ART NEWS 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
NEW YORK 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
s 9, CABLE ADORESS 
eptember 5, 194) caneemaen Septenber 10, 1940, 
My cear Mr. Taylor: The Honorable, The President of the United States, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, =sq., 


In company with many others of ay fellows countrymen I have Washington, De C. 


been gratified to observe tne rapicly weveloping interest in American 
art in recent years, « development in which the Governaent art rrograms My dear &. Presidents 
have clayed an important vart. 

I au deeply honored to accept your invitation to serve as Chairnan of 
@ National Council for Art Week to be observed throughout the United States 
frou November twenty-fifth to Decenber first next. I enclose a list of persons 


Yet in spite of am ever increasiry interest ir art in our 
country, the majority of our artists amo skiiled crafteuer are still 
engaged ic whet must be culleo a saarginal occupetion. It is evicent 





that se must find weys of translating our interest in american creative 
exoression into active popular support erpressed in terme of purchrse. 


A first step in this Girection might be taken in an Art heek, 
which would bring the situation forcibly to the attention of the American 
peovle. I feel that a program of this <inc p~lennec and initiated ty 
interested leaders in tae arts and conductec witn the cooperation of 


Federal, State, and #unicivsl agencies is important at this tine. 


and to name the aeabers of this Council. 


Committee on Arts and Crafts. 


of Agriculture. 


Crafts Boara, Department of the interior. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, N. Y. 





In view of your distinguished leacership in the art worlo and 
your interest in American art, i have great pleasure in inviting you to 
serve ai Crxairman of a National Council for an Art Beek to be observed 
| throughout the country from lovember twenty-fifth to Decenber first next, 


Colonel F. C. Harrington, Commissioner, Work Projects Adzinistration. 
ur. James 4}. Young, Director of the Buresu of Foreign und Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce unc Chairman of the Presicent's 


Mr. Aubrey Williams, Administrator, Naticnal Youth Administration. 
dr. &. L. Wilson, Director of Extension Service, U. S. Departsent 


“r. Rene c'Harnoncourt, General danager of the Indian arts and 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mr. Francis Henry Taylor, aon Mus AM faruuhe 
Director, tT 


The need for such a step as you have taken will be apparent to everyone 
who has at heart the best interests of the American artist. JZhile the Govern- 
sent has net so splendiily the emergency of the past few years throush the 
warious Federal Art Projects, such subdvention will not take the place in the 
long run of the norzal sarket to which every creative artist and crafteman is 
entitled. For without a aarket the artist cannot exist as a norzal productive 
member of society. 


| Joining in the request for the observa:ce of an Art heek are: 


to whom I have sent » copy of your letter, inviting them to serve with me. 
It is our understanding that the duties of this Council are purely advisory 
and honorary, and that the responsibility for orzanizing and conducting the 
warious observances will rest on the extremely capable shoulders of &. Holcer 
Cahill, Director of the art Projects of the Jorks Projects Aduinistration and 


his deputies in the several cities. They will in turn collaborate with the 
local Conmittess. 


I believe, #. President, that the Art Week which you propose, and which 
will reach the entire nation, will accomplish a two-fold purpose, for not only 
will it bring to the attention of the American public the fact that orizinal 
works of art are within the range of the most modest pocketbook, but it will 
also restore to the artist the dignity of offering his creative wares in free 
competition with the products of his fellow men. 





| Those persons who, like myself, have had the privilege of being intinate- 


ly associated with the Goverment Art Projects since their inception in 1933, 


realize only too well the economic barriers which have been so discouraging to 
creative effort in this country. We believe that the emergency is not yet past, 


and may even remain with us for many years to come. ‘While we appreciate the 


iwsense good that is being accouplish and must continue to be accomplished by 


comnodities. 


OLy FHT sil 





the Art Agencies of the Government, no solid patronage for art can be establish- 
ed until the people at large accept works of art on the sare basis as ordinary 


May I thenk you on behalf of the artists and craftsmen of this country for 
your thoughtful consideration of their problems in these busy times. 





The Presidential Project Translated into Action: 
ART WEEK THROUGH THE NATION 


ROM the idea on paper which Art Week 
pee ten weeks ago—its inception is recorded 
in the letters reproduced above—it has developed 
for the six days of its being into one of the most 
remarkable national manifestations this country 
or any other has known. Both in the amazing 
physical realization of so vast an undertaking 
and in the truly nationwide focus on art to an 
extent never before dreamed of, this week-long 
campaign of “American Art for American 
Homes” appears to mark the beginning of a 
new chapter in American cultural history. 

This brief note, prefaced to review in the fol- 
lowing pages of the Art Week activities in the 
New York area—from which information and 
visible evidence was most readily obtainable, 
serves to emphasize the fact that these activities 
are being echoed throughout the country. A few 
statistics, however dry, are the best proof of the 
scope of Art Week. As reported up to the time 
of going to press, there will be upward of 1,485 
sales-exhibitions in communities large and small 
in every state of the Union, in which over 28,000 
artists and craftsmen will show some 126,000 
paintings, sculptures, prints, ceramics, weavings 
and other works of art. 

The entire execution of Art Week has been in 
the hands of local State Committees who have 
worked in the manner best suited to the available 
material and needs of their region. Hence differ- 
ent rules of entry have prevailed in different 
places—Chicago, for example, has a top price of 
one hundred dollars—and the record of the whole 
may well turn out to be a valuable contribution 
to the study of regional taste as well as of the 
national attitude toward art. 

In New York City not only museums and deal- 
ers, but settlement houses, restaurants, depart- 


ment stores, schools, botanical gardens and state 
and city offices are opening their doors for ex- 
hibitions. There, in Chicago and other large cities, 
decorated sound trucks will patrol the streets. 
Kansas, Nebraska»and Tennessee as well as the 
great centers, will be reminded of Art Week by 
posters and window stickers, while the taxi-cab 
drivers of the Windy City have agreed to deco- 
rate their windows as a gesture in the direction 
of the Muses unusual in this section of the 
citizenry. Perhaps this type of ballyhoo will seem 
inappropriate to the sedate, but when one con- 
siders that in 1939 two hundred and fifty books 
devoted to the arts have been published, many of 
them reachirg the best seller list, that popular 
magazines and the radio have found audiences 
increasingly for art appreciation, it would seem 
as though the country might perhaps be in the 
mood to enlarge its patronage of art from a 
small group of esoteric collectors to something 
like a representative number. 

The “Art in Action” idea which was so success- 
ful at the Golden Gate Exposition will be used 
in Chicago, and the public be able to see sculp- 
tors, painters and printmakers actually at work 
with every step in the making of a lithograph 
visible. Here also the crafts, such as ceramics, 
the making of jewelry and weaving will be co- 
ordinated with the fine arts, not mere step-chil- 
dren. Traces of regional color are found in the 
plans of New Mexico, where Indian arts and 
those which show the influence of the Spanish 
Colonial are to be exhibited with paintings made 
in the centers of art such as Taos and Santa Fe. 

In Florida more than two hundred art and 
crafts organizations are cooperating. An environ- 
ment of sunshine and tropical flowers, and a 
climate which is conducive to plein air pursuit 


of the arts seems to find response from two thou- 
sand exhibitors. Quite different is the climate of 
a small New Jersey town, Conshocken by name. 
Here there will be a demonstration of a quilting 
bee on the opening night, one of the oldest in- 
habitants being famous for her original designs. 
There will be other demonstrations of glass 
blowing, and craftsmen working with pewter and 
brass, and a potter at his wheel. Needle work 
will be shown by the Polish, Italian and Slavs of 
the town. Mexicans will show their leather work 
and wood carving, and the local florist has of- 
fered his truck for the transportation of entries 
in the exhibition of fine arts. 

Yet random quotations from the following 
nationwide centers tell perhaps the best general 
story of the character of the event: 

“Several pictures have already been sold al- 
though the sales exhibitions do not officially open 
until November 25.—Connecticut. 

“Plans are already laid in Fort Dodge for the 
purchase of several paintings at $500 each. A 
thousand dollar fund is available in Mason City 
for the purchase of contemporary work during 
Art Week.—lowa. 

“Art Auctions are planned as a closing event 
for several of the sales exhibitions.”—New Jersey. 

“At Williamstown we are planning in connec- 
tion with Williams College a special exhibition 
of crafts for students’ rooms.—Massachusetts, 

“Work is pouring in daily from all parts of 
the country for the big National show which will 
be held at the Departmental Auditorium facing 
Constitution Avenue in the heart of official 
Washington.” Monumental sculpture, delicate 
jewelry; landscapes from New England, folk arts 
from the Piedmont Region, oils, pottery, water- 
colors, textiles—Diustrict of Columbia. 
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Art Week inthe 


Art Center: New 


York's Mayor 
Sales-Kxhtbit 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


RT is for sale at Art Week’s largest show- 
A ing at the American Fine Arts Society’s 
galleries—and it is only incidental that these 
five hundred examples of the work of living 
Americans happens to be arranged in an exhibi- 
tion well worth visiting for its own sake. They 
are shown not to establish the reputations of 
the exhibitor but to attract buyers for his prod- 
uct. They are varied enough to do so, for they 
include all accepted media and range in size 
from small plaster figurines to monumental 
granite nudes, from small painted children’s 
portraits to large, broadly designed pictorial 
wall hangings and—most important—they range 
in price from $4 to $2700. A varied collection of 
prints and a display of handicrafts are features 
with strong sales appeal. 

Since here is no august Annual, it is perhaps 
not a showing upon which comments about the 
state of the nation in the field of the visual arts 
should be based. Yet certain conclusions almost 
force themselves upon the spectator just because 
the artists are not displaying -self-consciously 
produced exhibition pieces but, keeping in mind 
the fact that this is a sales-room where they 
must please the customer and not a Salon where 
they must put on a show of technical virtuosity 


BERNARD WALSH: “BOY,” CAST IRON 


EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
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EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
SYLVIA WALD’S GHOST STRAP HANGERS 
IN A CITY SCENE (ABOVE); LIBERTE’S 
“SUNSET AT PORT GLOUSTER” (BELOW) 


or provoking subject matter, they have selected 
from their studios works with which they be- 
lieved people would like to live, and it is pos- 
sible that many of the exhibits represent the 
personal tastes of the most cooperative of their 
creators. In any event, the spectator cannot but 
feel that the lesser known men have surely put 
forth their most aesthetically pleasing creations 
and that the more famous ones have done them- 
selves the justice of submitting examples which 
are on a qualitative par with their most im- 
pressive—and expensive—product. 

The result is both charming and heartening. 
For obvious reasons very large works, rabble- 
rousers, documentary paintings and _ historical 
pictures are not here—the home is usually no 
place for them. Dust Bowl and waste land do 
not appear and the dreary proletarian march 
seems to have halted—whether or not these are 
appropriate themes for artistic expression, a 
prospective patron can’t be asked to live with 
them. In their place gay, bright landscapes, 
graceful still-lifes and well conceived figure 
pieces in painting and sculpture appear. Fre- 
quently they are as notable for their original 
points of view and for the richness of artistic 
imagination which they reveal as for their in- 
gratiating color, harmonious composition and 
pleasant subject matter. The monotonous repe- 
tition which so often mars showings of contem- 
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porary American work does not seem to be here. 
Gracious individual personalities smile out 
American art as it appears here seems to have 
just finished with a six weeks’ course at the 
Charm School, to have reaped its benefits and 
to have avoided the danger of being standard- 
ized by it. 

If the exhibition proves to be successful in 
terms of cold cash, a strong case will have been 
presented for an art in which the purely aesthet- 
ic visual values of composition and color, 
achieved with the aid of technical accomplish- 
ment which is their handmaiden and not their 
master, are more important than facile tricks 
and the literary qualities which have been so 
strongly emphasized in sculpture and painting 
in recent years. From this point of view the 
showing is a real challenge. 

The visitor first enters the print room where 
photographs and graphic art in all media reflect 
the American scene and reveal the American 
soul. Here, as elsewhere in the showing, familiar 
names compete with unfamiliar ones in matters 





of quality and price. Initiated patrons are given 
an opportunity to round out their collections 
and new ones will find an ideal source for their 
beginnings. 

Next comes the gallery which houses small 
oils and sculpture most of which is of a size to 
be at home in a Manhattan apartment. Less 
than $15 will buy an original oil here and $40 
is the figure for some diminutive but admirable 
examples by artists with national reputations. 
The same generalizations apply to the com- 
pletely delightful group of watercolors and 
gouaches in the next room reiterating the very 
healthy state which the current flowering of 
work in these media has achieved. 

The final gallery is a sort of Salon Carré con- 
taining an impressive arrangement, principally 
of larger oils and sculptures which are for the 
most part the work of arrived practitioners. It 
is, in itself, an ample and colorful exhibition of 
contemporary Americana and in it are many 
pieces which one would like to have wrapped up 
and carted home, or, failing that, which one 
hopes that museums will acquire for the delec- 
tation of their public. Unfortunately, however, 
a small percentage of the exhibitors here, either 
because of their own lack of appreciation of the 
purposes of Art Week or because of limitations 
placed upon them, offer their work at no bar- 
gain prices, 








IN THE 
STORM, 


COLLECTION OF 


FIFTH 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Of 


AVENUE,” PAINTING BY 


ART 
JOHN SLOAN 


HAT the Metropolitan Museum has done as a patron of American 
Wn since its opening in 1780 is set forth in celebration of National 
Art Week by an exhibition of about 160 paintings in four rooms at the 
Museum. It has also issued a special supplement to its Bulletin in which 


the Museum's new director, Henry Taylor, contributes some 
homely truths on the subject of patronage and responsibility, and Harry 


“DUST 


Francis 


Wehle traces certain trends in American painting, clarifying its progress 
as this exhibition reflects successive periods. Only work by living Americans 
is shown and there is but one example by each. The total number is about 
four times what the Museum normally exhibits, so that the panorama is 
considerably reinforced numerically and certain passages of our art history 
not particularly well-known today, make themselves felt 

Such an exhibition is definitely in order in any communal effort at stimu- 
lating or appraising the patronage of art in this country. The American 
Louvre has come in for a share of criticism on the subject of its support 
of living American artists no less than has Uncle Sam, if for different 





IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY 


COLLECTION Of 


PRINT: 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
“DESPLAINES RIVER” 


ART 


BY H. DAVIS 
reasons. Probably few of its critics have had an opportunity to look at the 
object of their reproaches spread out in the manner of the current exhibi- 
tion. With the aid of the two Hearn Funds which have operated since 
about the first decade of this century, the Museum has had a substantial 
sum yearly out of which to buy the works of living American artists. It 
might be said in this connection also, that the Museum has a lending col- 
lection, largely of American works, which makes possible loans without 
rental fee, so that it is equipped to share its works of art with other parts 
of the country, no mean contribution to the forwarding of an interest in 
owning art, if the provinces avail themselves of its advantages. 

While there are examples of what Mr. Wehle calls the “well-bred har- 
monies” of the latter part of the nineteenth century, the emphasis is more 
upon the progressive art of the twentieth, as it grew out of the Society 
of the Eight, diametrically opposed in every way to the genteel. One does 
indeed give thanks to the “Ash Can School” at the sight here of John 
Sloan’s Dust Storm, Fifth Avenue, with its casually described hurrying 


The Metropolitan as a 
Patron of Americans: A 


Special Art Week Show 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 





IN THE COLLECTION OF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


DISTINGUISHED OI] 


THE ART 


BY MAX WEBER: “THE STRAGGLY PINES” 


figures and 1906 model means of transportation. Everett Shinn seems less 

“Ash Can” in his 1918 London Music Hall, but the new point of view is 

there, the reporter's vivid interest in every-day life. Speicher, who owed 

much to Henri’s teaching by way of George Bellows, is characteristically 
represented by a poised figure piece, Polly. Edward Hopper’s cool From 
Williamsburg Bridge, Péne du Bois’ satiric Doll and Monster and Rock- ; 
well Kent's spacious snow landscape all stem from the same source of 
twentieth century inspiration. 

From this point classifications of today’s painters will be arbitrary. 
There are warm and emotional figure pieces by Karfiol, Brook, Gladys 
Davis, Kenneth Hayes Miller and Biddle. There are landscapes which rep- 
resent fairly the talents of Max Weber, Eilshemius, Bouché, and there hang 
together works by the vociferously American Benton and Curry. Spring 
Shower, by the latter incidentally might have been painted by an artist 
of any nationality and be a scene practically anywhere. There are the stark 

(Continued on page 17) 


“GRAND-TIER 


IN THE 


BOX,” WATERCOLOR 


COLLECTION OF 


BY REGINALD MARSH 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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EXHIBITED AT THE WALKER GALLERY 


EXHIBITED AT THE WILLARD GALLERY 


CHUZO TOMOTZU'S TEXTURAL OIL PAINTING: “BACK YARD” (LEFT); ABRAHAM HARRITON’S MODERN RURAL: “PASTORAL” (RIGHT) 


The Art Week 


MANHATTAN 
oe a eee * 2 8 8S 
America House..... ay i ag! ee 
American Artists’ School... 131 W. 14 St. 
American Fine Arts Society 215 W. 57 St 
American Women’s Association. ..353 W. 57 St 
Arden Gallery... 400 Park Ave. 


Artist Craftsmen. . ; 64 E. 55 St. 
Artists’ Gallery.... Yee 113 W. 13 St 
Art Students’ League... , 215 W. 57 St 
\ssociated American Artists. 711 Fifth Ave 


3eaux Arts Institute of Design 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
eo, ee ee ee ee 117 W. 125 St 

..322 W. 57 St 


Castleholm Restaurant... 
Children’s Art Center of University 


Settlement. . .....184 Eldridge Ave 
Downtown Gallery.. 3 &. gr Ft. 
Educational Alliance.... 197 E. 96 St 


460 Park Ave. Gallery. 
Grand Central Art Galleries..15 Vanderbilt Ave 


Greenwich House....... ......27 Barrow St. 


Greenwich House Pottery 

ee wseeeeee--045 Madison Ave 
Hearn’s Department Store. 
International Business Machines 


Corp.. SERPs Pee ‘99 Madison Ave 
Kenmore Hall 





EXHIBITED AT THE ARTISTS’ GALLERY 


304 E. 44 St. 


j00 Park Ave. 


..20 W. 14 St. 


ee nce 145 E. 23 St. 
ok os Se ae 785 Fifth Ave. 


Kraushaar Galleries............. 730 Fifth Ave. 
Lincoln School....... Sale aiwis <o cfe. Wee EEE, 
London Terrace Pent House Club. .470 W. 24 St 
Ee Ae TaViOe  . oois cc cicv es 38 St. & Fifth Ave 
Macbeth Galleries........... . cei. Secs. 
McDonald Gallery.......... ..665 Fifth Ave. 
Manhattan School of Music.. .238 E. 105 St. 
Metropolitan Museum......82 St. & Fifth Ave. 
FUG MSMUINNIOD 6 doses cscs es 108 W. 57 St 
Museum of Modern Art... .. tt W. 53 St 
New School..... 


N. Y. U. School of Architecture. .1071 Sixth Ave 


gS. ere tat B.-§7. St. 
POR: GS wists skataanwes .160 EB. 10-5t. 
Plato School..... pte yr aR 711 8 St 


..683 Fifth Ave 
47 & Fifth Ave 
.11 W. 42 St 


Rehn Galleries......... 
W. & J. Sloane..... artes: 
Social Security Board. 
Walker Galleries. . 


Whitney Museum................ io W. 8 St 


Willard Gaere «osc cc essice 32 E. 57 St 
Vs Be GS. ass .5 W. 63 St 
QUEENS 
Gertz Department Store...162-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Homestead Hotel............ 8245 Grenfell Ave. 
Jamaica Jewish Center............ 160-91 87 Rd. 


1] 


PID ara ..2- 00 W. 12 St. 
N. Y. State Board of Mediation. ...250 W. 57 St. 
N. Y. State Labor Relations Board.250 W. 50 St. 


10S Ee. 67° St. 


Lixhibition in Greater New York 


Coens CANDOR 556 bios siuciewd oeins ....Flushing 
Queensbridge Housing Project..... 10-25 41 Ave. 
WRiIRNG THOU. cvkoswepeweces 2 160-11 89 Ave. 
BROOKLYN 
Brooklyn Contemporary Art 
CRUOEN sinc dans Sans ......362 Livingston St. 
eA ot re 405 Carlton Ave. 


Metropolitan School of Decorative 

re PAN Ree AUREL aaa 845 Flatbush Ave. 
The Namm Store........... ...452 Fulton St. 
St. Ceparale FIN 5.6.55 Suaweeas 51 Clark St. 
Young Israel of 


Flatbush 1252 Coney Island Ave. 


BRONX 

American People’s School...... 67 Stevenson PI. 
N. Y. Botanical Gardens Administrative 

MN Is «wenn ban Pema eee Bronx Park 
Riverdale Neighborhood Library 

pT Re reenter  aie oat ween 5321 Mosholu Ave. 
Vanguard Community 

CRIRE. is csisigmene nes bake 2800 Bronx Park Rd. 


STATEN ISLAND 


St. George Theatre....... Hyatt St., St. George 
Van Name Paint 
Stores... 41 Richmond Ave., Port Richmond 





EXHIBITED AT THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERY 
CONTEMPORARY MARITIME THEMES: DE MARTINI’S “ISLANDS IN THE SEA” (LEFT); BOUCHE’S “AMAGANSETT BEACH” (RIGHT) 








New exhibitions of the Week 





MARC’S SYMBOLISM IN A 
COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW 


HE Buchholz Gallery has prepared another 
T fine catalogue—for its exhibition of twenty- 
five paintings by Franz Marc. Robert Goldwater 
writes the foreword and translates from the let- 
ters and aphorisms of this German Expressionist 
who died within five years after he had passed 
the barriers of the academies. He sought con- 
stantly in this time for the intellectual and artis- 
tic formulae for a new scientific conception of 
the world and the fragmentary works which he 
left reveal him as one of the most gifted of mod- 
ern painters. As St. Francis talked to the fishes 
and birds, Marc attempted silent conversation 
with the animal world. The Red Horses, for 
which he is best known, appears in the current 
show. But deer and antelope, cows and elephants 
and goats are here too, painted with a lavishness 
of rainbow color, robust sense of form and 
breathing an inner life which rises above the 
mists of Transcendentalism ae. 


SURE TOUCH OUT OF THE 
WEST: FLETCHER MARTIN 


LETCHER MARTIN has come out of the 
OF sen with sixteen of his paintings for his 
first one-man show in New York at the Mid- 
town Gallery, and he is going back there to take 
Grant Wood's place as a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of lowa. His is a sure touch whether he 
is describing with humor and sympathy the alco- 
holic figure of Celebration, or the tense moments 
of a rodeo as in July 4th, 5th & oth. He has a 
flair for seizing upon the instant when the drama 
of a situation is at its height, he can project 
its emotions in an objective manner, and his 
clarity of vision is remarkable. 

For this observer, his quieter studies of people 
are aesthetically more satisfying than the illus- 
trational aspects of his work. Helen, a subtle 
combination of yellow and greys, is delightful 
in its color harmony and in its cool appraisal 
of character. Temptation in Tonopah, the pene- 
trating last word on the genus croupier, is about 
as far toward caricature as seems consistent with 
taste, though the ferce of half a dozen of Mar- 
tin’s more sensational works is undeniable. His 
color is restrained, his use of white to highlight 
his subjects is effective, and with his >uwer for 
telling a story with economy and emphasis he 
should make a fine mural painter. hes 


PERSONAL SCULPTURAL 
IDIOM OF HOVANNES 


HE Robinson Galleries present for their 
i aaalie exhibition of the season a decade 
of sculpture by John Hovannes, an artist of Ar- 
menian parentage, half of whose forty years 
have been spent in this country. With such in- 
fluences in his early work as St. Gaudens and 
French, he has developed an individual style 
which recalls not at all these classic Americans. 
Most characteristic are the relief modelings 
which he has made of groups of figures, such as 
Monday Afternoon, with its emphasis upon 
angles and planes. One wave of movement ani- 
mates a whole group. Annais, a serene head more 
fluid in line, and the small figure Cadence are 
quite different. Head of a Man is more like the 
groups, and his best work shown. The planes of 
the face are simplified, but it retains the indi- 
viduality of the original in Hovannes’ own 
striking and personal style. J. L. 


BERNATSCHKE’S PORTRAITS; 
MEAD’S DEMONS 


ODERICK MEAD, rated “daemonic” by 
R Herbert Gorman in a catalogue note at 
the Bonestell Gallery, has a ticker-tape style 
Ribbons of that commodity in halcyon colors 
co-mingle and do things that humans do—fight 
love, bear (in the sense of carry in their arms) 
children. Heads of such figures, as in The Haven, 
are craniumless, like the sculpture portraits of 
Pevsner and the helmeted concoctions of Picasso 
It is an arresting style, but it may slow you up 
too much for comprehension’s sake. Herbert 
Gorman, however, thinks the feeling behind it 
is pantheistic and we might as well let it go 
at that. For in imagination this work is pleasant- 
ly weird. Miss Bonestell’s other exhibitor is 
Rudolph Bernatschke of Vienna. His portraits 
are blurry, like Kay Strozzi, or Gauguinesque, 
like Primitive. oe. ti 





EXHIBITED AT THE ROBINSON GALLERIES 
“HEAD OF A MAN” BY JOHN HOVANNES 


CHAMPION ANIMALS IN 
BRONZE BY HARRAH 


HE ancient problem of how far can realism 
zi before it ceases to be art or before it 
becomes art is held up for re-digestion at the 
Knoedler Galleries. Here June Harrah, at her 
best a distinguished animal sculpturess, if a cut 
below the calibre of Herbert Haseltine, is show- 
ing bronzes of champion dogs and horses. The 
shaggy dogs, like samoyedes and sheep dogs, do 
not respond well to literal treatment. There it 
would have been betfer had the artist resolved 
to cast realism to the winds and be suggestive. 
But in matters like the rippling skin of a horse, 
whether high-stepping hackney pony or Belgian 
horse, and in the stance of a bloodhound or 
doberman pinscher, she produces significant, 
fetching, and artistic studies. Pe Pe 


BROAD FORMS OF KENT IN 
PRINTS & PAPERS 


T THE other extreme from minutiae is the 
A spare and spacious art of Rockwell Kent, 
some of whose prints and watercolors, at the 
Weyhe Gallery, are timed with the appearance 
of Kent’s new book, This 1s My Own, the canvas 
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of which title, painted in glowing Naples yellow 
greens, and deep purple, is now in the Car- 
negie's survey at Pittsburgh. The prints are all 
pretty familiar by now. But the best things are 
the watercolors from which illustrations were 
made for his book on Greenland and a pearl of 
a watercolor done during the summer of 1927 in 


County Galway 3. 4 


J. JONES’ ARTISTIC GROWTH 
SURVEYED 


SCORE of canvases by Joe Jones at the 
A.C.A. are the fruit of his effort during 

the last year. In another room hang selections 
from his earliest show in 1934 and several others 
done in the interim. It is impossible to look at 
these works without a sense of the artist’s 
growth, for the vigor of his early expression has 
become enriched, both by increased technical 
skill and by a more mature view of life. In the 
current show there are several paintings of 
waifs, such as he has done so sympathetically 
before. But in Luncheon, for instance, aesthetic 
values are more developed, the child himself 
speaks out with more eloquence because of a 
deeper concentration by the artist ‘a 


POSTERS BY TOULOUSE- 
LAUTREC REVIEWED 


OSTERS by Toulouse-Lautrec at the May- 
P. Gallery include some of the well-known 
colored lithographs, such as those of Jeanne 
Avril and May Belfort, which were made for 
theatrical announcements. But there is a con- 
siderable group of smaller black and white 
works, some made simply as theatrical throw- 
aways, or for sheet music covers or similar pur- 
poses, preeminently commercial. They are testi- 
monials to the quality and taste of everyday 
life of Paris, and they explain, too, why a Na- 
tional Art Week in France was not necessary to 
stimulate interest in works of art. Particularly 
interesting for Americans is the dashing Chan- 
teur Americain, an exquisite drawing of Cissy 
Loftus and the better known /rish and American 
Bar, Rue Royale. At this time there is a gloomy 
pleasure in identifying the life of one’s own 
country with French art as it has been. ra 


GEORG MERKEL: AUSTRIAN 
OF THE LEFT BANK 


HE Austrian Georg Merkel, now exhibiting 
ce the Galerie St. Etienne, has adopted 
Derainesque simplifications and notations in his 
landscapes, which are darkling and excellent. 
Portrait of a Woman and Lady With Fan are 
in the flat style of the French master, with sub- 
traction of contours. Some of the other pictures 
represent aspects of life dedicated to Erato, es- 
pecially the making of passes at another person. 
This may be only playful—the diversion of a 
Fragonard who truckled to such things—but we 
believe with Roger Fry that that sort of thing 
might just as well be left out of any serious and 
ambitious art. In Merkel’s case it was perhaps 
just too much Left Bank. J. @% 


A GALLERY OPENS WITH AN 
AMERICAN GROUP 
NEW gallery which calls itself Number 10 


because of its sponsorship of “ten branches 
of American fine arts” shows work in its first 
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exhibition by artists from all parts of the coun- 
try. Outstanding are watercolors by Winfield 
Hoskins, of Miami, Florida, whose Crossing 
Guard is freely painted but restrained in its pat- 
tern. Smith Reynolds of Wilmington contributes 
an attractive watercolor varying a simple color 
theme with ingenuity, Polly Ames shows small 
wood sculptures and black and whites by Amy 
Jones of Saranac Lake are well designed >< 


THE BALLET IN PAINT: 
KRONBERG AND BUSCH 


HERE are two shows of the ballet now on 
: one showing how to paint it, the other 
how not to paint it. Louis Kronberg, at the 
Grand Central Galleries, Hotel Gotham branch, 
has lived twenty-five years in Paris and had the 
privilege of being there when Degas could still 
be talked to about art. There is the tradition of 
Degas in the balleuses of Kronberg. The figures 
are justly observed and drawn, but in, as it 
were, hazy focus. They do not protest too much, 
which is exactly what Clarence F. Busch’s, at 
the Findlay Galleries, do. Busch paints the poses 
of the ballet flat-footedly, with horrible pains- 
takingness. Imagine Meissonier turned painter 
of balleuses, the figures enameled and painted 
out to the last photographic centimeter, and you 
have the way not to do it. Busch thereby loses 
half the iridescence that Kronberg gets, and 
though Kronberg shows—what Degas never did 
—the irrelevancies of legs seen through the skirt, 
he is as much above Busch as Degas is above 
him. 3. W. & 


FLORAL WATERCOLORS BY 
MARION CHASE 


ARION MONKS CHASE exhibits a 
M pleasing liquidity in her handling of 
“Growing Flowers in Water-color,” the name of 
her show at The Fifteen Gallery. A Boston 
painter, she gives us her highest strength in 
two studies of begonias—Destiny (white be- 
gonias) and Shady Day (yellow begonias). These 
have a dewy informality. J. W.L. 


MARTINO’S SUBSTANTIAL 
FIRST N. Y. SOLO 


HE Philadelphia painter Antonio Martino 

has been seen here in a.number of group 
shows but his current one-man exhibition at 
the Macbeth Gallery is his first New York solo 
He makes an excellent impression because of his 
ability to mass his pictorial elements in terms 
of a solid design and, as he often does with a 
group of houses on a hill, he can light them 
with striking effects. Dark, overcast days give 
him opportunities for somber browns and greys, 
which never fall into dull clichés of tone. Sunny 
days, in which clouds always play a part in the 
design, bring Martino’s color up to warmth 
and resonance, and it is emotionally expressive 
to an unusual degree. In Essington Boats he 
turns to another subject, but in this and in the 
other marine paintings he demonstrates his abil- 
ity to construct sound patterns in exceedingly 
well integrated, evocative color. J. L. 


BOTKE’S PAINTED BIRDS; 
BRITISH PRINTS 


HEN will painters learn that to put too 
many good things into art keeps the ob- 
ject into which the things are put from being 
arty The occasion for this reproof is the exhibi- 
tion of Jessie Arms Botke’s paintings of birds 
at the Grand Central Galleries, Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue branch. Now, birds are beautiful creatures, 


possibly, as Leopardi said, the most graceful on 
God's earth, and those chosen by Jessie Botke— 
Canada geese, demoiselle cranes, egrets, black 
swans, crowned pigeons, and Manchurian 
pheasants—could not be more decorative. Why 
is it then that, with the exception of the cranes 
and the geese, the paintings are not? Liljefors, a 
naturalist rather than a decorator, never puts 
in too much, though his canvases are enormous, 
and Audubon had a great sense of being thrifty 
in detail. If Botke had it, her paintings, which 
don’t lack for harmony of color, would be bet- 
ter as art. 

An exhibition of prints by British artists in 
service results at the same galleries in high-light- 
ing Graham Clilverd’s deeply felt and well-posed 
Durham, William Washington’s La Rochelle, 
and James Patrick’s neat little West Highland 
Landscape. a A 


AROUND THE GALLERIES: 
EIGHT NEW SHOWS 


ATERCOLORS by Walt Dehner, and a 
WV smaller group of oils at the Kraushaar 
Galleries were made South of the border, some 
in Mexico and some in Porto Rico. The artist 
is surer of himself in the less formal medium, for 
his best effects are the swift, spontaneous ones 
which are the result of accurate first impressions, 
rather than those which derive from a careful 
building up of material in a worked out design 
Dehner is particularly observant of clouds, 
which he paints with a vivid sense of their rush 
in white masses across a dazzling sky. His work 
has sparkle and will be interesting to watch. 


DWARD MELCARTH’S drawings at the 

Wakefield Gallery are more impressive 
than the gouaches, for his dashing pen and ink 
line is free and expressive. He has worked in 
Italy and one feels Tiepolo as a source of his 
inspiration in a number of the drawings. Usual- 
ly his attention centers upon the outline of a 
figure in action, but in Salome he brings out the 
features of the face with strong effect and occa- 
sionally, as in Le Café, he uses a pale grey wash 
in combination with his vivid line. In this he 
achieves a subtle tone and considerable distinc- 
tion in linear values. 


ONES & ERWIN’S exhibition of “Decoup- 
J age” by Caroline Duer contains several pieces 
of furniture to which have been applied all 
sorts of motifs, mainly floral, of the kind which 
seem to grow exclusively on Valentines. Var- 
nished over, they give to the edge of a table or 
the front of a bureau almost the appearance of 
relief carvings. The degree of success in the 
group shown varies, but the dining room table, 
using larger motifs, is attractive. So also is a 
small cabinet with the ingenious decoration all 
of tiny animals on a black ground, having some- 
what the same effect as does a piece of Japanese 
lacquer. 


NALOGIES between music and painting 
have long been sensed, as that Debussy 
reminds you of Monet, Brahms of Poussin, 
Schoenberg of Soutine and so on. Let these 
analogies exist in the mind, however. Putting 
them into visual form (paint) is ghastly. The 
first criticisms of Disney’s Fantasia confirm this 
and twice confirmed is it in Bertha Remick’s 
exhibition of “Color Compositions and Im- 
provisations” at the Morton Galleries. Only in 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia” do her color chords sug- 
gest the crescendoed splendor of that piece, a 
sort of arpeggio or spiral of color gradually 
ascending like a whirl of smoke. This kind of 
painting, though derived from the artist’s sense 
of the dance, is as tenuous and capricious as 

smoke. 

(Continued on page 16) 


EXHIBITED AT NUMBER 10 GALLERY 
WINFIELD S. HOSKINS: “CROSSING GUARD” 


EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
MARION MONKS CHASE: “DESTINY” 


EXHIBITED AT THE ST. ETIENNE GALLERY 
GEORG MERKEL: “LADY WITH A FAN” 
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CLEVELAND: FRENCH’S GIFT 
OF AMERICAN SILVER 

OLLIS FRENCH of Boston, a noted au- 
thority in the field of American silver 
has greatly enriched the Cleveland Museum of 
Art by a gift of more than two hundred speci- 


mens from his collection. Fine taste and unex- 





PRESENTED BY MR. HOLLIS FRENCH TO THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


celled craftsmanship mark the product of the 
Colonial silversmiths who made simple and 
beautiful objects, not for royalty, but for a 
people who of their own volition disassociated 
themselves from Europe, and now the generosity 
1! Mr. Hollis has made the Cleveland Museum 
a principal repository of examples of this art 

In an article in the Museum’s current Bulletin 
Helen S. Foote points out: “Running through 
each chapter of 
this history is a 
constant thread of 
sincerity, and from 
this background ol 
strength and genu- 
ineness, early 
American silver 
emerges. As there 
were no banks in 
which to deposit 
the money which 
gradually came to 
this country 
through trade, the 
colonists took the 
foreign coins to 
the community sil- 
versmith, who 
skillfully convert- 
ed them into use- 
ful articles for the 
home; this was a 
precaution against 
loss, a safeguard 
against theft. In 
studying the pieces 
made by these pio- 
neer workers, one 
is always aware ot 
a certain intimacy, 
a delightful qual- 
ity of informality 
and _ friendliness 
which has been cap- 
tured by the mak- 
ers and has been 
cherished by the 
owners.” 


XVIII CENTURY BOSTON SILVER: TANKARD BY EDWARD In the French 


WINSLOW (ABOVE); TEAPOT BY NATHANIEL HURD (BELOW) 
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resented the leading seventeenth century silver- 
smiths John Hull and Robert Sanderson who 
created some of the loveliest pieces A spoon by 
Jeremiah Dummer, apprenticed to Hull in 16:9 
shows the versatility of the early American work- 
ers in silver. The line was continued by John 
Coney, trained probably by Dummer, by whom 
is a beaker which is one of the outstanding 
pieces in the group. By Edward Winslow is a 
handsome tankard which is typical of the capa- 
cious drinking cup of the early New Englanders 
lhe work of John Burt and his two sons are 
included as are superb examples by that other 
famous family, Jacob Hurd and his sons 
Nathaniel and Benjamin. 

\nother family of silversmiths well represented 
was that founded by the Huguenot Apollos 
Rivoire, the father of Paul Revere whose silver 
spurs in the Hollis French Collection are appro- 
priate symbols of the midnight ride. But the 
patriotic Revere was not only an accomplished 
silversmith, he was a successful worker with 
other metals in his cannon and bell foundry. He 
also could carve wood, and he was the copper 
plate engraver who was responsible for our first 
national paper currency. 

The end of the eighteenth century is repre- 
sented by a graceful sugar bowl made either by 
Andrew or James Gordon in New York which 
contrasts with the much earlier example of New 
York workmanship, a squat mug by Benjamin 
Wynkoop which has all the characteristics of 
pieces greatly influenced by Dutch artisans 

Countless types, some of which are obsolete 
today but most functional at the time, are 
shown in the work of many artists which com- 
prise the 211 American specimens in the French 
gift which also includes seven examples other 
than American 


HOUSTON: ANNUAL SHOW OF 
LOCAL ARTISTS 


EMAINING on view during American Art 
Week is the sixteenth annual exhibition of 
work by Houston artists at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Here one hundred works in various media 
were selected by a jury on which served F. Eliza- 
beth Bothea, Loren Mozley, and 
Charles. Rosen. The first prize-winner 
was Robert Preusser, a young Hous- 
tonian student whose three abstract 
compositions, which will become a 
part of the permanent collection of 
the Museum, won for him a $200 
award 


CINCINNATI: EXHIBIT 
OF AMERICANS 


FHNHE Cincinnati Art Museum's 

- enth annual exhibition of 
American art is probably the largest 
and most important showing in the 
series. While a number of the older 
artists reassert their rights to the 
front rank of contemporary art in 
America, a number of the younger 
group of painters press the leaders 
closely so that the exhibition has the 
quality of a neck and neck race with 
the younger artists coming up strong- 
ly in a fast finish. 

When the show opened for the pre- 
view for Museum members and con- 
tributing artists, visitors, looking for 
hints of any new trends in American 
painting, noticed, rather, a current 
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EXHIBITED AT THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 
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DETAILS OF THE ROCOCO: FALCONET’S MARBLE “SEATED WOMAN” (LEFT); CLODION’S TERRACOTTA “SATYRESSE” (RIGHT) 


toward conservatism. Fewer radical paintings, 
either in the artistic or social sense, are exhibited, 
a fact that confirms reports of similar exhibitions 
in other parts of the country. If American artists 
have relaxed their rather feverish experimental 
attitude of a few years ago, they have in no way 
allowed the purely painterly virtues to lapse. In 
no other exhibition of recent years has tech- 
nique and masterly craftsmanship been better 
displayed 

lhe catalogue lists 172 paintings and thirteen 
pieces of sculpture. About half of the total was 
chosen by an out-of-town jury of three that in- 
cluded Paul Cadmus, John M. King, and Hob- 
son Pittman. The rest were invited paintings, 
largely from New York dealers’ galleries. 

Not to be left out in any list are works by 
Henry Mattson, John Carroll and Marsden Hart- 
ley. Each of their paintings has a strong indi- 
viduality that reflects the artist’s sensitivity and 
power. Poetic in approach, Mattson’s Moonlit 
Still-Life is sonorous with deep blues accented by 
a little green and white. Carroll is represented 
with two small heads, Thistle and Wendy, both 
of which are typical of Carroll's languishing 
attenuated girls with sure-fire charm. Hartley 
shows a majestic coast view of Down East en- 
titled Sea Wash, Red Beach, Indian Point which, 
though rather small in size, has no equal in the 
exhibition for dignity, strength and expressive- 
ness. Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Henry Varnum Poor, 
Franklin Watkins and Maurice Sterne are among 
others of the older generation who show here 
completely characteristic work. 

Looking briefly at the younger men, Myer 
Abel, Aaron Bohrod, Ralston Crawford, Stephen 
Etnier, O. Louis Guglielmi, Everett Spruce, and 
Willson Y. Stamper stand out in a strong group. 
Of these perhaps the most impressive perform- 
ance is the Stamper, a view of Delaps Cove on 
the Bay of Fundy, moody and turbulent with a 
wind that rocks the fishing boats in their par- 
ually protected anchorage. 

Among the sculpture, a red stone Figure by 
John C. Lutz and two sensitively carved wood 
ligures by George Cerny are most noteworthy in 
a small but select group. 


BALTIMORE: FRENCH XVIII 
CENTURY IN THE ROUND 


LLUSTRATING the fanciful and the intel- 
I lectual in eighteenth century French sculp- 
ture, the Walters Art Gallery has arranged an 
exhibit from its storerooms to supplement the 
examples by sculptors of this period on perma- 
nent exhibition. 

The century opened with survivals of the 
classicism of the Louis XIV period which was 
followed by a tendency to elongate the figures 
and then, in the time of Louis XVI, with a re- 
assertion of classicism stimulated by the discov- 
eries at Herculaneum and elsewhere. Monumen- 
tal sculpture survived alongside of the small dec- 
orative works which were the glyptic parallels of 
small easel pictures. Technically sculpture was 
carried to a greater perfection than in the pre- 
ceding century and a love of texture and of fab- 
rics manifested itself in accomplished modeling 
which only our own generation is beginning to 
appreciate. 

In the current exhibition monumental sculp- 
ture is illustrated by a terracotta model for a 
garden vase and a bronze funereal monument, 
formerly in the Wallace Collection, which is 
sometimes attributed to Pigalle. In the group 
temporarily on exhibition are several gay Clodion 
terracottas, a fine portrait bust ascribed to Pajou 
and a terracotta after the Bacchante in the 
Louvre, signed by Pajou and dated 1774. Finest 
among these is a marble Pygmalion by Falconet 
and other work by this popular sculptor includes 
a small marble Seated Woman, formerly in the 
collection of Madame Melba, and a Girl with a 
Dead Bird, both of which illustrate well the ideal 
of feminine beauty in the Rococo period and the 
sculptor’s skill in the rendering of textures. 

Of great interest are a group of portraits of 
Voltaire by Houdon. There is a small version of 
the figure in the Comedie Francaise and there 
are also two marble busts after a marble former- 
ly in the Hermitage. These present a particu- 
larly interesting illustration of the differences in 
quality between the master’s own work and a 
replica since the better of the two busts is signed 


by Houdon and dated 1778 and the other, un- 
signed, is obviously a copy by another hand. 

In addition to the specimens mentioned above, 
minor masters are included in this display which 
brings out so graphically the currents, so char- 
acteristically crystallized in the work of her 
sculptors, which flourished side by side in pre- 
revolutionary France. 


WASHINGTON: RESULTS OF 
AN ART CONTEST 


PONSORED by merchants and newspapers 
S of Washington under the auspices of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of the District of 
Columbia, work entered in the sixth annual met- 
ropolitan state art contest is now exhibited at 
the Smithsonian Institution. The showing ranges 
from the academic to the non-objective and in- 
cludes oils, watercolors, miniatures, sculpture in 
various media and graphic arts. 

Awards and honorable mention for oil paint- 
ings were given to Lois M. Jones, Norma Bose 
and Amy Jones, while watercolor honors went 
to Henry Gasser, Jacqueline Exton and Ralph J. 
Rice. For miniatures, the prizés were accorded 
to Mary King, Marian Lane and Glenn J. Mar- 
tin, and for black and white works to Roselle 
Osk, Malcolm Cameron and Gerry Peirce. Mar- 
garet H. Thompson, Agnes Yarnell and Gustave 
Noback won the sculpture prizes. 

Selection of the exhibition was made by Ann 
Goodhart Howland, Clara Saunders, Garnet Jex, 
William H. Calfee and Benson B. Moore while 
the jury of awards comprised Fausta Mengarini 
Corte, Beverly Harris and Burtis Baker. 


SAN FRANCISCO: SOLO BY 
JOHN CARROLL 


IFTEEN of John Carroll’s characteristic 
Pr cacems have been assembled for the cur- 
rent exhibition of his work at the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries. Included are the Portrait of Zabelle, \ent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Engelhart, and an 
ethereal Verl, a frequently exhibited work which 
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THE ART NEWS 


reveals both the artist’s imaginative conception and his skillful technical 
accomplishments. Works which demonstrate his sensitive portrait style are 
Lulu Belle, Narcissa and Ena, while Carroll as a landscapist is shown in 
representative examples. 


LOS ANGELES: A REVIEW OF THE CAREER 
OF MAURICE UTRILLO 


TRILLO paintings on view at the galleries of James Vigeveno trace 
U the work of the master from a Santa Marguerita painted as early as 
1911 to a group from 1937 which record such of Utrillo’s favorite Mont- 
martre subjects as Sacré Coeur, Le Lapin Agile and Le Moulin de la 
Galette. A noted work in the exhibit shows the curve of the Rue des 
Abesses in front of the Eglise St. Jean L’Evangéliste, a city pattern well 
suited to the artist’s characteristic compositional scheme. In addition to a 
number of paintings in oils, the display includes several watercolors and 
an early work in pastel, Hors de la grille. 


The Editor’s Review 
(Continued from page 7) 


enough. It is bigger than that, for it involves breaking away, with the vio- 
lence of typically American dynamism, from the at once tiresome and 
poisonous Romantic concept of the artist as a rebel against society, as a 
poet whose divinity depended on his detachment. Populus gratia not Deo 
gratia must be the motto; honest work honestly rewarded and not con- 
tempt for filthy lucre the practical ideology—if American art is to be a 
logical expression of American life. And it has to be the latter before the 
purposes of Art Week are to be accomplished. 

That a number of artists have more or less understood this seems evi- 
dent from the local evidence on Art Week presented in these pages— 
though at the time of this writing it is impossible to say how great a 
proportion have. It would be optimistic, on the record, to expect a large 
one. The Art Week exhibits everywhere contain, however, a number of 
very satisfactory works by American artists who have learned what, as 
we wrote under this heading a few weeks ago, they “must give in quality 
on the basis of noblesse oblige. Aesthetic honesty, technical excellence, true 
identification with the hearts of men in these soul-trying times—those are 
the artist’s specifications for his share in making Art Week a success.” While 
they have been followed by some, others have simply misunderstood the 
occasion as just another reflector for personal aggrandizement: the same old 
idiom incomprehensible to those who are to be converted, the same old 
inexcusably incompetent craftsmanship supposedly hidden by content, the 
same old desire (as though this were not the moment to admit it never had 
been fulfilled) for easy money by marking up prices in four figures by men 
who need more purchasers in terms of three. 

Yet it is just as well that all these things come out in the first wash. The 
future will know how to deal with them. Meanwhile the opportunity is 
here: the opportunity for artists and craftsmen to get off the government 
dole and become men of dignity in their own right, the opportunity fo? 
their other colleagues to become, as their ancestors once were, part of the 
stream of life of their time, and, finally, the opportunity for the people of 
America to achieve the full birthright of a cultivated nation through the 
patronage and consequent experience of contemporary art forms that 
give a people its place in the history of civilization. Upon how the oppor- 
tunity is realized by all those to whom it is offered will depend the answet 


to the question at the head of this writing. A. M, F, 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 13) 


“TRIPLE” at the Argent Galleries presents to us: Knud Laub, a 
Danish painter; Ada Guarino, a painter of florals; and Samuel K. 
Roller, a watercolorist and printmaker. Of these Laub is the most artistic, 
who, even if he paints in wan pigments, has an excellent sense of pattern 
and rhythm. Exemplar of this is his Late Afternoon, the winter road scal- 
loping to and fro where the fringes of snow have been bent back and forth 
under autos plowing through the soft slush. Ada Guarino has a winner in 
her hard-contoured Calendulas in its shield-shaped silver frame, while 
Samuel Roller paints best in a misty, sensitive style, witness his water- 
colors from Lynchburg, Virginia—Grey Day and Sudden Showers. 


HERE are many assorted pictures at the Babcock Galleries. The 

artists are Harriet de Sanchez, Jean Liberté, Felicia Meyer (daughter 
of Herbert Meyer), Douglas Gorsline (who contributes a firm well com- 
posed, tiny-scaled portrait of his wife), Lee Jackson (who reminds you of 
Andrée Ruellan), Robert Philipp, Joseph de Martini, Lloyd Goff with a 
perspectival railway scene, Lebduska with an animal mélange, Revington 
Arthur with a portrait of an old woman. 


OICESKE, print master of snow, exhibits the impressions from 
seven new prints at Harlow, Keppel & Co. Only one, the Old 
Sycamore, is without benefit of snow, but it is a superb tracery, as one 
also finds in the older Tranquillity, of branches against the sky. The virtue 
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of Woiceske is, like that of any good workman, that he often reaches 
ea grand and surprising effects, such as those in the sky of Full Moon, from 
AaTe . ° ° . P . ° ° 

ton a very modest beginning. His fault is underscoring either too much detail, UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 
usually in the background, as in Quiet Days, or too much drama, as in 
Prelude. The better prints are Blizzard and Willows in Winter 


cal 


VALUABLE PAINTINGS 


R AUL R. SCHICK, one of the exhibitors at the Studio Guild, paints 
p the everglades of Florida, the Superstition peaks of Arizona, and certain BY ARTISTS OF 
autumn renderings of Connecticut. His touch is dulcet and rosy, altogether 
ace too suffused, like a roseate, creamy lampshade in a bedroom. We don't AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY 
as think this type of landscape really gets down to essential directness, essen- 
nt- tial structure, or essential atmosphere. The same may be remarked of AND EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 
la |. Paddock’s portraits in an adjoining room. 
des THE COLLECTION OF 
well [he Metropolitan as a Patron THE ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
Oa s . P 
a (Continued from page 10) 220 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
forms of Pellew, the animated ones of Doris Rosenthal, the gently roman- 
tic atmosphere of Hobson Pittman, a beautifully sustained group by Julien WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1940 
Levy and a robust one by Waldo Peirce, an evocative landscape by Clar- ; AT 2 O'CLOCK P.M. ON THE PREMISES 
ence Carter, Jo Jones’ wheatfields, Harry Lane’s immaculate mechanical led 7 
view and sensitive landscapes of the West by Frank Mechau and Peter Including Examples of 
vio- Hurd. The misty, grey-browns of a landscape by Poor, the fresh, observant W. M. CHASE RIDGEWAY KNIGHT 
and detail of a street by Ferdinand Warren and many other things will delight H. BRECKENRIDGE W. W. GILCHRIST 
asa the spectator. He will find nothing by Walt Kuhn, Charles Sheeler or FRED WAGNER JOSEPH PEARSON 
Deo Kuniyoshi, strange Omissions among contemporary artists. C. M. YOUNG GEORGE HARDING 
con- The last two are represented among the watercolorists in another room AND OTHERS 
ye a In this group which is particularly gay and vital are also works by Regi- ss : : 
the nald Marsh, John Marin, Demuth and the group from California which The Valuable Library of Approximately 9,000 volumes 


: oe , , , Will Be Sold Thursday, December 5, 1940, at 2 P.M. 
was added this year. There is also a roomful of excellent prints, many of 


) mata ' ' +. ae The Furniture and Furnishings Will Be Sold 
. > ae ae > auspices “ PA ? _t @ act, . 
evi- them made under the auspices of the W.P.A. Art Project. There is, in fact Friday, December 6, at 10 A.M. 


es— far too much on view to discuss fairly in this space. The whole exhibition 

at a should be seen, for it sets a standard of taste, not a wholly consistent one, EXHIBITION 

; not a wildly adventurous one, but one which commands respect—and which 

arge ” — a Meageggeelbecte eng ow F esa tages Pores Tuesday, December 3, from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

r of is a special focus today as representing a certain tradition of the art pat- 

t as ronage which, in effect, it is the purpose of Art Week to extend and vitalize. 

a SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 
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old Roger et al. Furnishings e Art Objects 

> old URNISHINGS, art objects and decorations, mostly from the estate 

, the of Fletcher Roger, with additions from several other sources, will be 
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- had sold at public auction at Silo’s on the afternoons of November 27, 28, 29 
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ROGERS SALE: SILO’S GALLERIES 
virtue FOUR POST BED FROM CHINESE ROOM, BLICKLING HALL 
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730 Fifth Avenue, cor. 57th St 
(Circle 6-9465) 


EXHIBITION 


From Monday, November 25th 
Weekdays 9-5:30 (Mondays to7 p.m.) 


ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Fine English Decorative 
and Table Porcelains 


Battersea Enamels 
American Glass— Lustreware 
Decorative Paintings 
Silver—Oriental Rugs 
Persian Miniatures 
* 


From the Collection of 


JULIA FOLGER MacGREGOR 


Franconia, New Hampshire 
7 
With additions from other owners 
* 
PUBLIC SALE 
Friday and Saturday 


November 29 and 30 
at 2 p. m. 


Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bade and E. J. Clark 





PARISH- 
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JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





\ group of satinwood furniture in the Adam manner includes a set of 
chairs and a card table. A large four post bedstead with tester and damask 
draperies, removed from the home of the Marquis of Lothian at Norfolk, 
England, is of historical interest having been part of the furnishings of the 
Chinese room at Blickling Hall 


MacGregor et al. Furniture e? Decorations 


1 1:MS for the collector of English eighteenth century furniture, English 
| porcelains and lustreware, Battersea enamels and American and Irish 
glass, together with a group of silver, paintings, and rugs, will be offered 
at public sale at the Kende Galleries the afternoons of November 29 and 30 
following exhibition from November 25. Represented is property from the 
collection of Julia Folger MacGregor of Franconia, New Hampshire, with 
additions from other sources 

Important among the furniture is a Georgian carved pine break-front 
bookcase, circa 1790; a Queen Anne walnut secretary bookcase of the early 
eighteenth century; a William and Mary inlaid walnut fall-front desk on 
stand, circa 1799, and an Adam green laqué corner cabinet, circa 1780, as 
well as Chippendale and Sheraton examples 

\ Royal Crown Derby tea service and a brightly colored Spode dessert 
set are outstanding among the decorated English porcelains which offer 
examples of almost every collected type. In the American glass group are 
an elaborately etched Stiegel-type flip glass, Massachusetts blow and en- 
graved clear glass pitchers, three-mold decanters and small Lacy Sandwich 
plates of many patterns 





MACGREGOR SALE: 


KENDE GALLERIES 
BATTERSEA ENAMEL SNUFF BOXES AND BASKET, CA. 1780 


James etal. Furniture e& Art Objects 


ZYURNITURE and decorations, English silver, paintings, tapestries and 
rugs, comprising property from the estate of the late Lucy Wortham 
James, New York. and property of several private collectors and other 
owners, will be dispersed at public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries the 
afternoons of November 28, 29 and 30, following exhibition each weekday 
from November 23 
Choice American, English and Continental furniture is well represented 
The American group contains such eighteenth century items as a pair of 
rare Queen Anne walnut side chairs of Philadelphia workmanship and two 
Heppelwhite finely inlaid mahogany sideboards and a Chippendale mahog- 
any secretary of New England origin. English furniture of the Georgian 
period includes a Chippendale sofa and armchair. Notable among the 
French furniture of several centuries are a sixteenth century sculptured 
walnut armoire attributed to Germain Pilon, and Régence and Louis XV 
commodes and chairs 
An important feature of the sale is a group of eighteenth century silver, 
comprising rare William II] and Queen Anne knives, trifid-end forks and 
spoons, and fine Georgian pieces. Outstanding among the latter is a late 
Georgian silver assembled service of flatware in king’s pattern, consisting 
of 240 pieces, formerly the property of H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland. 
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JAMES SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


“THE TRIUMPH OF CAESAR”: ITALIAN TAPESTRY, CA, 1600 








Above you see The 





THE ART NEWS 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


CHRISTMAS -+-|fe 


Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 





LTD. 
ENQUIRIES FOR PICTURES 


SOLICITED THROUGH ANY 
} REPUTABLE FINE ART DEALER 






| 10, Clare Street, Bristol and 
; 26c, King Street, London, $.W.1. 








RATTON 


14 RUE DE MARIGNAN 
PARIS 


PRIMITIVE 





Art News 
Binder. It is good looking, neat 
and efficient. It holds an en- 
tire year’s issues, including The 
Annual. It saves you time 
when you afe searching for a 
particular number. It keeps 
your place so much tidier. All 
this, and it costs only $2. Try | 
one? 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 
GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
TONYING A.C.A., $2 W.8 -- Joe Jones: Paintings, to Nov. 30 NEWHOUSE 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57. irt Week Exhibition, Nov. 25-Dec. 1 
& COMPANY Inc American Place, 509 Madison. . Marin; O’Keeffe; Dove: Paintings, to Dec. 11 G ALLER | Fr S 
’ 7 Arden, 460 Park. Ns .Hidalgo: Wax Sculpture, Nov. 26-Dec. 7 
Argent, 42 W. 57 .seeeeeeesA, Guarino; Laub: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
a ee eS ee James Lechay: Paintings, Nov. 26-Dec. 10 “> INC 
Associated American, 711 Fifth. P. Reisman: Patntings, to Dec. 2 
. H I N E S E Kansas City Paintings, to Dec. 4 
a es: 63 WW, SF 555565 ...Group Show: Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 1 
ANTIQUES Babcock, 37 E. 57..American XIX and XX Century Paintins, to Nov. 30 PAl NTl NGS 
Barbizon-Plaza, 1o1 W. 58....... American Veterans: Paintings, to Dec. 25 
Bignou, 32 FE. 57 “French Painters of the Romantic Period,’ to Nov. 30 
Bland, 45 E. 57............Early American Prints, Paintings, to Nov. 30 
5 East 57th Street Bonestell, 106 E. 57 .eesseeeeesR, Bernatschke: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
vai i Roderick Mead: Paintings, to Nov. 26 
NEW YORK Brooklyn Museum sovccececese SNRSLOTY OF Pressed Gprast, to Dec. 1 15 EAST 57th STREET 
SHANGHAI PEIPING a a ae + et .Franz Marc; Paintings, to Dec. 7 New York 
Carnegie, 154 W. 57.... ......C, Drogkamp:Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 8 
eo a Oe > ee Disney; Fantasia Drawings, Nov. 25-Dec. 24 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57..... ... Budget Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 27 
Decorators, 745 Fifth...... Group Show: Paintings, to Nov. 30 IRVING Until Dec. 13 
Designer-Craftsmen, 65 E. 55.............. .. Jewelry, Textiles, to Dec. 25 
DIKRAN G KELEKIAN Downtown, 43 E. 51. .... Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Dec. 3 i FE hr M 
) . Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57....... French XIX Century Paintings, to Jan. 1 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 ...Fourth Annual Exhibition: Drawings, to Nov. 30 
EGYPTIAN, Ferargil, 63 E. 57....... .ssseeee+-John Pike: Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 7 wareecerwes 
GREEK & Se, Oe We. Sr, cas xavekeskaeweal Marion Chase: Paintings, to Nov. 30 U PTOWN GALLERY 
ino Findlay, 69 E. 57.................--Clarence Bush: Paintings, to Dec. 1 249 West End Ave. 
NEAR EASTERN ee A. ee 1. Hoffmann: Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 7 
ART g60 Park..... SRE ay MR ....-Draper: Paintings, to Nov. 23 
Peewee Art, $2 Bi GP ins cas scsesccisl Modern French Paintings, to Nov. 30 VALENTI | E 





Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt. .British Artists in Service: Prints, to Dec. 1 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham........ P. Kronberg: Paintings, to Nov. 30 


20 EAST 57TH STREET 16 East 57 St., New York 


NEW YORK Greenwich, 645 Madison a ee .......Christmas Pottery, to Dec. 28 

Hammer, 682 a See caeeeesseees Russian Paintings, to Nov. 30 MARIANO ANDREU 
Halpern, 15 E. 36 esd Lea Halpern: Ceramics, to Dec. 20 OPENING DECEMBER 7th 
Llarlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth...... Wo1ceske: Drawings, to Nov. 30 

CONTEMPO RARY Harriman, 61 E. 57...... oe aces ..Courbet: Paintings, to Dec. 
Holland House, 10 Rockefeller Plaza......Dutch Antiques, Nov. 25-Dec. 25 h : 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS Knoedler, 14 E. 57.. ....June Harrah: Paintines, to Nov. 30 artveld Galleries 
DREWES . FEININGER Kraushaar, 730 Fifth Vl. Young: Paintings; Sculpture, Nov. 25-Dec. 19 
MOMMER e NORDFELDT 


Jones & Erwin, 15 E. 57. ...C. Duer: Decoupage, to Nov. 28 


To November 30 Julien Levy, 15 E. 57..Group Show: Abstract Paintings, Sculpture, to Dec. 7 


Old Masters 


21 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57.......Contemporary Americans: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
21 EAST 57 STREET. NEW YORK | Macbeth, 11 EF. 57 is ..Antonio Martino: Paintings, to Dec. | 












































Macdowell, 166 E. 73...... ......C. Blenner: Paintings, to Nov. 27 
~ —_—— — —— Matisse, 41 E. 57.. Loren Maclver: Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 14 x 
Mayer, 41 E. 57....... i Toulouse-Lautrec: Posters, to Nov. 30 pg rineisdeviicd : mastoete foes 
» ‘ - m ’ “*-. 
Ralph Hyman Metropolitan Museum Paintings by Living Americans, Nov. 25-Dec. 1 ais 3508 eotsiy te a tee of pes 
{rt of the Jeweler, to Jan I artists of note and promise. A unique 
MUSEUM SILVER SHOP, INc. Midtown. 605 Madison _.Fletcher Martin: Paintings, to Nov. 30 novia te collectors, whose inquiries are 
. . : , . nvited,. 
104 EAST 57 STREET Neneh, TOS: W. Sinn cnn v ess ...e.+++-Helen Sawyer: Paintings, to Dec. 7 . 
NEW YORK Montross, 785 Fifth...... Annual Group Show: Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 7 MACBETH GALLERY 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36....../Muminations, IX-X1X Century, to Feb. 28 ll E. 57th St.. New York 
Ens; C90 We NT ss hachnnstn gene es B. Remick: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth... see eee “Paris Openings,” to Jan. 11 CONTEMPORARY 
N M Acquavella Museum of Modern Art..........Color Prints Under $10, Nov. 26-Dec. 1 ARTS 38 West 57th St. N. Y 
wins 2 Frank Lloyd Wright; D. W. Griffith, to Jan. 5 i dt 
Galler: aS Museum of N. Y.C “From Broadway to Hollywood, Nov. 27-Jan. | PAINTINGS FOR THE 
Old & Mod Painti Neumann, 543 Madison...... “Documents of Modern Painting,” to Nov. 30 $5 TO $50 
a odern Faintings N. Y. Historical......Memorabilia of Presidential Campaigns, to Dec. 2 CHRISTMAS BUDGET 
38 E. 57TH St.. New York N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at 42......... Group Show: Prints, to Dec. | NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 27 
Wiierendort, 16 E.. $7... ..<s005 ....-.'Color in Modern Art,” to Jan. 1 WEEKDAYS 10-6. SUNDAYS 2:30-5:30 
Non-Objective Paintings, 24 E. 54.........: American Paintings, to Dec. 13 PEN TAS eee 
No. to, 19 E. 56......................- Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 1 
J OH N LEVY NR a Se weet eas es par 6 eee Glass, Ceramics, to Nov. 30 THE 


Partridge, 6 W. 56 


Se seers Old English Furniture, to Dec. 31 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 


GALLERIES, oe «= ee ak © ge |. Scones De Creeft: Sculpture, to Dec. 5 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 










Paintings perms, 32 E. 58.....: see eeees Group Show: Gouache Paintings, to Nov. 30 OPENING EXHIBITION 
Pinacotheca, 777. LOKin@ton.. 06s. sicvasodeds Benno: Paintings, to Dec. 1 KARFIOL, KUNIYOSHI, LEVI, 
ll East 57 Street * New York Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich.Abstract & Semi-Abstract Paintings, to Dec. 1 SCHMIDT, SHEELER, SPENCER 
Peete tik Fanehy . 5 cc aks ans ass cP elen ee M. Kantor: Paintings, to Nov. 30 and other Americans 
Riverside, 310 Riverside. .French Paintings from World’s Fair, to Dec. 15 43 EAST 51 STREET, NEW YORK 
Robinson, 126 E. $70.5 60%. 500 ......-Hovannes: Sculpture, to Nov. 30 


FRENCH & CO Robert-Lee, 68 E, 57......5...csccseeeees _.....Hasui: Prints, to Dec. 1 


Ba ee BF oh sds seek seen asaes Merkel: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
INC. 


JOHN EDWARD 


ae ee eee ree ......European Paintings, to Nov. 30 HELIKER 
W orks of Art Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57.. Saat he ce Ply to aah 30 To Nov. 29 
) . - schoenem: s Madison..Lenssen; Frederickson: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
210 EAST 57tH STREET Schoenemann, 60 deri gs, 
New York SNS SB. BF goss. ween sees French XX Century Paintings, to Dec. 7 WALKER GALLERIES 
StOrmer, © B. G7. 2... uc cccceceesesesesses American Paintings, to Jan. 1 108 East S7thK Street 
otereer Gori FSR FIFI 50s od sce SONS ]. Paddock: Paintings, to Nov. 30 
epaueuaeenpenenenemees: Uptown, 249 West End.........-.-+.++- I. Lebman: Paintings, to Dec. 13 
F * Vendome, ‘9 W. 56..Lancaster; Treat; Bowden: Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 23 PAINTINGS, WATERCOLORS, DRAWINGS 
erargil Galleries pf ee cae. ey i John Edward Heliker: Paintings, to Nov. 29 By 
} F k _ SS RE Chinese Ceramics; Sung Dynasty, to Dec. 18 Me 7 L E N SAWY FE R 
rederiec Newlin Price Weyhe, 794 Lexington............. Rockwell Kent: Drawings, to Nov. 30 AP ig 
Whitney Museum, to W. 8...... Annual Show: Paintings, Nov. 27-Jan. 8 ‘ 
63 East 57 St... New York Wildenstein, 19 E. 64......: School of Fontainebleau: Paintings, to Nov. 30 





MILCH ‘cs w. 57's, nev. 


Willard, 32 E. 57 ..National Art Week Paintings, Nov. 25-Dec. 1 








By Appointment 


EXHIBITION 


of urnmiture 


Ch inese Po rcela ins 


(Vorks of rt 


THROUGH DECEMBER 





CL Percentage of the proceeds of all sales resulting from the exhibition 
will be donated to 
THE BRITISH WAR RELIEF SOCIETY, INC. 
under the sponsorship of She Right Honourable 
THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C. H. 
His Brittanic Mlajestys Ambassador to She United States 





FRANK PARTRIDGE, INC. 


6 WEST 56 STREET, NEW YORK 





